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A Happy New Year. 


Wishes for a happy, a prosperous 
and a very successful year of service 
is extended by the editor of the Jowa 
Library Quarterly to every librarian 
and every member of every library 
board in the state. 

The past year has been a strenuous 
one in the libraries which have respond- 
ed most heartily to the new demands 
made upon them. But it has brought a 
new recognition of the value of the li- 
brary to the community and of its adapt- 
ability to the needs of the times which 
has been worth all the effort expended. 

The Secretary of the Iowa Library 
Commission thoroughly appreciates the 
cordial cooperation and prompt re- 
sponse with which all her suggestions 
and requests have been received, for 





she realizes that many times the work 
involved has meant a real sacrifice of 
time and strength on the part of the li- 
brarian. But the fine record which Iowa 
has made in the work of book collection 
and money raising for the Camps is 
wholly the contribution of the libraries 
while we can but hope they have also 
given substantial aid in the work of 
food conservation. 

The coming year will probably not be 
as strenuous as the last, but there will 
without doubt be opportunity for work 
which will eall for the best there is in 
us. That it may bring renewed satis- 
faction in your work and inereased 


usefulness to the community on the 
part of your library is our New Year’s 
wish for you all. 





The cordial greetings of the Quarterly 
editor has a hearty second from every 
member of the Iowa Library Comunis- 
sion. As State Director in the two A. 
L. A. campaigns for funds for war 
work, I want to thank the librarians and 
library trustees who so generously re- 
sponded to the call for personal services, 
thereby ensuring the success of botia 
campaigns. I am sure that you will look 
back upon this work with unqualified 
satisfaction; and that those who failed 
to participate will feel a correspending 
sense of regret. 

With continued good chies, 
Johnson Brigham, 
Chairman, Iowa Library Commission. 









After The War Program in Public 
Libraries. 

The coming of peace no less than the 
time of war has its problems for our 
public libraries and it behooves every 
library which wishes to live up to its op- 
portunities to begin a consideration of 
the new program before us. 


Some of the war activities will cease 
automatically. Others must continue 
for a time. Among these are notably 
the book collection for soldiers of which 
mention is made elsewhere and food 
conservation. 


The need of the latter is as great as 
ever for it now becomes Food Conserva- 
tion for World Relief and with the dis- 
continuance of a definite program the 
need of education on the elimination of 
waste becomes greater than ever. 


But the library is an educational in- 
stitution and that can be the only jus- 
tification for any work undertaken by 
libraries. Librarians, I’m sure, will 
welcome a return to more legitimate 


library work in the promise of a revival 
of reading which changed conditions 


should bring. Even with the Peace 
Conference in session the newspapers 
will contain much less of interest, mag- 
azines will not be up-to-date for several 
months and the cessation of much Red 
Cross and other war work will give 
greater leisure for reading during the 
long winter evenings, especially if 
places of amusement are closed by quar- 
antine. This opportunity should be 
seized by libraries in a wider effort to 
get books to readers. 


Just what books will be sought for it 
is not possible to predict with certainty 
but it seems safe to suggest a larger call 
for history, travel and books on govern- 
ment and libraries would do well in 
their coming orders to strengthen weak 
places in these classes with readable 
and authoritative titles. These are 
standards and the book collection will 
be thereby enriched even though the 
eall be not large. 


In any event the librarian and the jj. 
brary board should be alert to discoyep 
probable calls and be ready to fi] 
them. Here may be an opportuuity tg — 
recover some of the circulation logt 
during the quarantine. 8 

A third subject demanding the at 
tention of librarians is that of Amer. 
icanization which has been shown tg — 
be so much needed and in which jj. ~ 
braries should give much help—if they — 
are to be recognized as educational jp. 
stitutions. Read carefully the artiele — 
on <imericanization in this number of 
the Quarterly at onee, put inte 
operation the suggestions there given 
and for further suggestions and aid or 
the loan of books write the Library 
Commission which stands ready to help 
in this as in all work undertaken by 
the libraries. 





A Book Wagon In Iowa. 


An interesting phase of Traveling 
Library work is being developed by 
one of the many ministers who use the 
Traveling Library. Rev. A. E. George 
of Bayard is pastor of one of the vik 
lage churches and has, in addition, two 
country charges so that his territory 
covers an area of several miles. 

He keeps at the parsonage a large 
number of Traveling Library books 
which are at the disposal not only of 
his own parishioners but of any of the 
people of the community. However, he 
does not wait for the books to be called 
for, but makes instead a house to house 
delivery. A small narrow book ease, 
holding about twenty-five volumes, is 
fastened to the running board of his 
machine and in this he carries books 
for both grown-ups and children and 
enough to provide quite a choice. 

Mr. George reports very enthusias- 
tically concerning this work and he be 
lieves that the book distribution and 
the ministerial call go very well hand 
in hand, the former providing an em 
tree and the latter furnishing an op 
portunity to introduce books which 
otherwise might go unnoticed. 
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The Library as a Municipal Institu- 
tion*. 


BY W. kt. LAW, MAYOR OF WATERLOO. 


From the time when the city just 
started to exist as an institution down 
to the present time, the character and 
form of that civil institution known as 
amunicipality has changed both by the 
rule of the people and because of 
changed conditions, until today in our 
land we have cities exercising a great 
many governmental functions unheard 
of in the earlier periods. 

This has been caused by a new theory 
of the duty of the State. At first the 
State was only created for the purpose 
of protecting society. In other words, 
the State was a large policeman who 
enforced, through fear of punishment, 
a reasonable compliance with certain 
penal laws aimed to make society safe. 
That the State owed the individual any- 
thing else was furtherest from the 
minds of those who governed. 

As progress came, however, the 
State began to take on a changed as- 


pect, to assume more and more added 
duties and to inerease more and more 
the functions of government until to- 
day our State is operated upon the the- 
ory that not only should she punish the 
commission of crime but she should 
endeavor to stop it before it has been 


committed, by working with the 
ehild and by changing the conditions 


of society which bring about the com- 


mission of a erime; upon the theory 
not only that she should punish alone 
but that she should do everything pos- 
sible to improve the living conditions 
and the health and the welfare of the 
individual citizen within her border. 

What the State has assumed, so has 
the municipality in the commonly ac- 
cepted term, until today each city in 
our land has a great many institutions 
which are devoted to the betterment of 
the individual citizen. In fact, the 
proportion of departments devoted to 
the betterment of the community is so 
far in excess of those which are de- 


*Read before the Civics Department of the 
Waterloo Woman's Club, Nov. 23, 1917. 
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voted to the punishment of crime that 
it is with difficulty that we can under- 
stand the old theory of government. 

In our own city we have some fifteen 
departments of government each of 
which is worthy of a distinet paper, 
because each reaches out and embraces 
a phase of municipal life which is it- 
self necessary to our health or our 
convenience. For instance, there is the 
Police Department which corresponds 
to all the original city was created for. 
In the Fire Department we have an in- 
teresting branch of municipal affairs 
which when carried to its proper con- 
clusion includes not only the putting 
out of fires but their prevention as 
well. In the Park System of any city 
is one of the most interesting subjects, 
because it deals with the green grass 
and trees and in the things which in- 
spire comfort, recreation, and rest. 

Then, in the way of other municipal 
institutions may be mentioned the 
Streets, their paving or surfacing and 
the department for cleaning them after- 
wards. Then the Sewering of the City 
and many others such as securing an 
adequate and healthful water supply, 
lighting the city; the question of trans- 
portation, telephones, the handling of 
garbage, the pensioning of employes, 
the keeping of records; the financing 
of the city including the levying of 
taxes, caring for the health of the city; 
the prevention of floods; the care of 
the river banks; the maintenance of 
schools, the maintenance of libraries 
and many others which do not occur 
to me. 


Of these institutions the two from 
which we receive most improvement in 
our intellectual lives are the schools 
and the library. It is of the latter that 
I wish to speak today. 

Fifty years ago the publie library 
was just in its infancy, although the 
public school had grown to econsider- 
able proportions and was firmly estab- 
lished. , 

When the library was first estab- 
lished the idea which prompted it is 
very interesting in the light of what 





followed. When the public library was 
advocated in Boston more than sixty 
years ago one of those who advocated 
it stated as follows: 


‘‘There can be no doubt that such 
reading ought to be furnished to all, 
on the same principle that we furnish 
free education and in fact, as a part 
and a most important part, of the edu- 
cation of all, for it has been rightly 
judged that, under political, social, and 
religious institutions like ours, it is of 
paramount importance that the means 
of general information should be so 
diffused that the largest possible num- 
ber of persons should be induced to 
read and understand questions going 
down to the very foundations of the 
social order and which we, as a people, 
are constantly required to decide and 
to decide either ignorantly or wisely. 
That this can be done—that is, that 
such libraries can be collected, and 
that they will be used to a much wider 
extent than libraries have ever been 
used before, and with much more im- 
portant results, there can be no doubt 
—to accomplish this object, however, 
which has never yet been attempted, 
we must use means which have never 
been used.—What precise plan should 
be adopted for such a library it is not, 
perhaps possible to settle beforehand. 
It is a new thing, a new step forward 
in general education, and we must feel 
our way as we advance.”’ 


Such was the feeling of those who 
started the first free public library. It 
was the purpose to cause more people 
to read in order that they might the 
better understand the questions of the 
day that prompted the people of Bos- 
ton to buy books and open them to the 
free use of the public. 

As time passed on free public libra- 
ries became more and more extended 
in numbers. They grew in so far as 
books and libraries and equipment are 
concerned until they ran into the thou- 
sands. They were the places for wom- 
en, children and leisurely men, how- 
ever, whose sole aim was to read and 
read and read. True, they were per- 


forming a real service. The « children . 
learning to ready in early life wep | 
very apt to continue in later life aud 
the more they read the more they knew — 
It was read, read, however, and no 
more. 


That the prime function of a publi. 
library is to serve the public is an ideg ” 
of comparative recent date. As late ag 
1915 Mr. George Bailey in the report of 
the Commissioner of Edueation for that 
year commented on the fact that eon 
sidering the age which scores of oy 
public libraries have attained it is jp. 
deed startling to learn that these insgtj. 
tutions have just begun to utilize eer 
tain obvious means of making their re 
sources easy of access to the people for 
whose benefit they are supposed to ex. 
ist. This condition has been grad 
developing, however, until today the 
modern up-to-date library is one of the 
real serviceable municipal institutions 
in every city. It has gone past the pe 
riod of smiply providing fiction for 
those who want entertainment and it 
has become of real aid to the great ma. 
jority of its people by various aetiyi. 
ties, of a few of which I shall speak be 
fore I close. 


This condition has been brought 
about partly as a cause and partly asa 
result of the great multiplication of 
public libraries. No longer is a library 
performing its full duty to the people 
who make it possible for it to exist um 
less it enters into the spirit of the com 
munity and makes itself of real sery- 
ice to the people thereof. Formerly 4 
library was only a passive force ina 
community. Today we require that it 
be an active agency. 


For just a few moments I wish to 
call your attention to some of the ae 
tivities of the modern public libraries 


At first libraries were mere store 
houses for books. They were there and 
the people who entered the doors might 
get them. Only in recent:years has the 
library begun to recognize that it is its 
duty to find a reader for every book @ 
its shelves and to find a book for every 
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er in its community and that it 
should in all cases bring books and 
readers together. This, of course, is 
the perfection but it is the aim of pres- 
ent library work. In the carrying on 
of this work the modern library is con- 
stantly doing things to increase the 
number of books read. 


Library buildings have improved. 
The reading rooms are arranged so as 
to provide ample light and ventilation. 
People are thus encouraged to come 
and to receive the benefits of a library. 
Again children’s rooms have been pro- 
vided and the child is encouraged to 
eome to the library early in life, upon 
the theory that it is hard to teach an 
old dog new tricks and that a person 
who starts to read early in life is very 
apt to continue it later on to his own 
benefit as well as to the benefit of the 
community. 


Again the modern library is estab- 
lishing branch libraries in various parts 
of the city, thus making it convenient 
fer the people to get books easily. By 
going into districts where people are 


largely employed and who are dis- 
tantly located from the library, it has 
been found that the use of books in- 


ereased to a very great extent. It has 
been found that people will read books 
if they can secure them with reasonable 
convenience. The first public library 
branch was established in 1877. Today 
every large city has innumerable 
branches where the people of that com- 
munity can borrow books without go- 
ing to the library proper, perhaps 
many miles away. 


The work with children in and out 
of the schools in order to increase their 
reading is interesting. By telling 
stories to little children their interest 
in other stories is increased and they 
read when put into possession of books. 
The libraries are making books easy of 
access to the school children by having 
circulating or traveling libraries left at 
the various buildings. The result has 
been to increase greatly the number of 
books read. 


Another branch of library service is 
the reference work service. That serv- 
ice seeks to gather within easy access 
information on every subject under the 
sun. A lawyer wishes to know the lat- 
est and best article on recall of judges; 
a physician wishes to know what is be- 
ing done in the matter of vaccinating 
school children; and interested moth- 
ers want to know something of the 
methods used in handling milk in other 
communities. The library should be 
the place where this information can 
be obtained. The modern library is 
rendering that service as gladly as it 
is possible to do. 


Still another branch of this service 
which the new library is giving is the 
preserving and keeping for future gen- 
erations of local records and histories. 
To my mind this is a splendid service 
for any community. What is every- 
body’s business is nobody’s business. 
An event of real importance happens, 
it is recorded in the press and each 
newspaper binds its own editions. How- 
ever, time passes and some reason arises 
why the exact time and circumstances 
should be known. The only way to find 
it is from the newspaper files. The 
search is very difficult for the time is 
long since forgotten. What is needed 
in any community is a historian or 
keeper of archives who makes it his 
business to keep a record of historical 
and prominent events as well as papers 
of public import in a manner access- 
ible to the community. Accordingly 
the library has assumed a very impor- 
tant function in the community when 
it undertakes this important work. 


Other functions and activities of the 
new library there are. The few men- 
tioned herein may well be elaborated 
upon, but I believe I have suggested 
enough for you to appreciate the 
thought that I am trying to express. 


The work of the library has become 
one of real service. In some cities it 
has been carried out even more ex- 
tensively than I have suggested. For 
instance, in Newark, N. J., they have 
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so worked out the proposition of serv- 
ice that it permits the library to be 
used as a public information bureau for 
anybody or anything. Mr. John Cotton 
Dana, the librarian, who is largely re- 
sponsible for the idea, said that he in- 
tended to make the library something 
more than a place ‘‘for men who read 
fiction and nice old ladies who read 
Shakespeare.’’ Mr. Dana _ further 
stated: 

**Lots of people think the library is 
the place where they can get the latest 
novel or book of travel. But they don’t 
think of asking how to make hair ton- 
ics, or to plant poppies, or to choose 
the best story books for their children 
or to find the position of the planets in 
1914, or the value of the grosbeak to 
farmers, or the best hotel to stop at in 
Detroit and its rates. Yet the library 
can answer all of these questions.”’ 

Buffalo, New York, has a similar 
service. Chicago and other large cities 
have taken on such work and the time 
is not far distant when every public li- 
brary will be doing the same. 

In what I have had to say I have not 
attempted to go into detail in any of 
the points which have occurred to me. 
I have of necessity been compelled to 
treat them briefly. I hope, however, 
that I have suggested a few thoughts to 
each one of you which will cause you 
to consider this great institution in our 
midst. It is your institution, and the 
institution of every person in the city. 
It has a mission to perform; it is doing 
a great deal; but it could do still more 
and will do still more as you and I and 
other people realize what it can and 
will do, if given the opportunity. 

The first thing the people of any city 
should do is to know the institution; 
the second thing is to know what it 
should do; and the third thing is to 
authorize it to proceed to do the things 
which it can best do. Any municipal 
institution should be an institution of 
service. There is no need for an insti- 
tution to exist which does not in some 
way perform service. The service may 
consist of doing different things but the 
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service should be the one excuse for itg 


existence. I hope that the time wij 
come when the library will do sti 
more. I believe that people would ep. 
courage such a thing if they thoroughly 
understood its possibilities and needs, 





Books for the Soldiers. 


Inquiries have been received regard. 
ing the continued collecting and ship. 
ping of books for the soldiers. Thege 
are answered by a circular letter ge. 
cently sent out by Dr. Putnam eallj 
for the immediate shipment of all avail. 
able books. 


The cessation of hostilities is bring- 
ing greater leisure for reading both for 
recreation and preparation for returp 
to civilian life and the large number 
of soldiers in reconstruction hospitals 
and debarkation camps all make galls 
for more books imperative. 


Will the librarians in Iowa who haye 
books already collected immediately 
send them to the Iowa Library Com- 
mission, State Historical Building, Deg 
Moines, Iowa, marking them ‘‘ For Sol- 
diers,’’ placing their names on the out- 
side of the package and notifying the 
Secretary of the number shipped that 
they may have proper credit for them. 





A picture posteard is a_ publicity” 


medium of great value and yet ina 
large proportion of towns, even where 
the Carnegie library is one of the nota- 
ble features of the town, one looks in 
vain at hotels and posteard shops for 
the library picture. Some of the larger 
libraries have made a specialty, as has 
the new Harvard Library, of sets of 
posteards showing exterior and interior 
views, which can be purchased at the 
library. But even in this case such 
posteards are not to be found at the 
shops. To assure the publication of a 
postcard sometimes means the order- 
ing of a specific number of copies, but 
these may well be utilized by having 
them on sale at the library counter. 


Library Journal, November, 1818 
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Americanization. 
ADAPTED FROM THE WISCONSIN LI- 
BRARY BULLETIN, OCTOBER, 1918. 


The necessity for absorbing all resi- 
dent people and_ peoples into the 
texture of our national life has been 
recognized by a small group of native 
porn Americans for some years. Since 
1914 its importance has become evident 
to a larger group and when the United 
States entered the world conflict it 
leaped into prominence as an essential 
factor in winning the war. 


To many people the term conveys the 
sole idea of teaching English to foreign 
speaking people. That this 1s but one 
of the many arms of this form of na- 
tional service may be seen by scanning 
the list of subjects upon which the Na- 
tional Americanization Committee in- 
vites consultation. This committee has 
for years led the work in America, un- 
der the able guidance of Frances A. 
Kellor. Recognizing its leadership the 
government has taken it over as a 
part of the Bureau of Education, ap- 
pointing Miss Kellor as Special Advisor 
to the Commissioner of Education. A 
general statement by the Bureau of Ed- 
ueation was published in the Official 
Bulletin, February 18, 1918, giving the 
main provisions of the Americanization 
program and urging State Councils of 
Defense to assist in the campaign. 

The headquarters of the National 
Americanization Committee are at 29 
West Thirty-ninth Street, New York 
City, and a library can have no better 
basis for guiding local Americanization 
work than its publications. Every li- 
brary in Iowa should ask to be placed 
upon the mailing list for all its publi- 
eations. This should be done soon as 
nation-wide organization is proceeding 
rapidly and we should be ready to meet 
every request for the literature on the 
subject. 

Every library which aims to do its 
part in this work should secure at once 
at least one copy of the report of a con- 
ference called by the Secretary of the 
Interior and held in Washington, April 
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3, 1918. This is issued by the Bureau 
of Education as Bulletin, 1918, No. 18, 
under the title Americanization As A 
War Measure, and may be obtained 
free from the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. It ineludes 
an address by Secretary Lane which 
would spur the most smug and indiffer- 
ent American to-an endeavor to make 
Americans of all his fellow citizens. 

For the librarian’s own use a valu- 
able pamphlet is Winning Friends and 
Citizens for America, by Eleanor E. 
Ledbetter, Cleveland Publie Library. 
This may be obtained from the Jmmi- 
grant Publication Society, 241 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, price 15 cents 
postpaid. 


There is immediate and driving need 
that this movement be carried on rap- 
idly and wisely; it is now for the first 
time on a national basis; it is proceed- 
ing upon the right principle—that of 
working from within the foreign groups 
rather than that of paternalistic con- 
descension; if all of us will work with 
a will our foreign born groups will be 
an asset in winning the war and in the 
tremendous task of reconstruction; if 
we neglect our duty they will be a men- 
ace. 





Iowa Library Association 
1918 Meeting. 


As was long ago known the meeting 
of the Iowa Library Association an- 
nounced for October 23-25 was called 


off by the quarantine in Des Moines 


and as it was impossible to tell when 
the quarantine would be lifted in Des 
Moines or at Camp Dodge or Fort Des 
Moines no later date was announced. 


A midwinter meeting was suggested, 
but not only the quarantine but other 
reasons render that impracticable. A 
meeting may be held in place of the 
spring district meetings, but that will 
not be decided until the meeting of the 
Executive Board which will probably 
be held some time in January. An- 
nouncement will be made later. 








Traveling Library Service 
on the 
Mexican Border. . 
Ysleta claims the distinction of being 
one of the oldest settlements in the 


United States. It is a little post vil- 
lage on the Mexican border not far 
from El Paso, Texas, and a view of 
the narrow streets easily convinces a 
stranger that the population is almost 
entirely Mexican, for with its plastered 
or whitewashed adobe buildings back- 
ing onto the street, it is in appearance 
as unlike an American street as tho it 
were in the heart of Mexico. 

A casual sight-seer in Ysleta on a 
Sunday afternoon visits the picturesque 
ehurech which for centuries has stood 
there with open door to invite the 
passing communicant. He enters the 
little eating house and, keeping his 
eyes discreetly turned from the kitchen, 
is served tortillas, and chili con carne 
and enschiladas and all things hot and 
suggestive of garlic. He wends his way 
thru the Sunday crowd dressed in its 
holiday attire, the women and girls 
wearing the black mantilla gracefully 
draped around the head and the men 
in clothes of semi-American cut. The 
soft native tongue is heard on every 
side and the shop signs vie with each 
other in Spanish. 

Walking down this narrow street the 
visitor may indeed imagine himself to 
be in a strange land until there fall up- 
on his ears the unmistakable strains 
which tell of ‘‘K-K-K-Katy and the 
ecowshed.’’ Surely these romantic peo- 
ple do not sing of cowsheds! The mys- 
tery is explained by a small sign 
‘*Khaki Club’” on a low adobe build- 
ing. The familiar Fales poster, in the 
window, which announces that ‘‘This 
Camp Library Is Yours’’ invites him in 
and he sees a crowded room, where the 
khaki clad are singing, writing, enter- 
taining their callers and reading. What 
are they reading? A. L. A. books, of 
course, for tho that organization has 
indeed been busy supplying books to 
the cantonments, the forts, the hospi- 
tals, the troop trains, the training sta- 


ions, the naval and marine bases, the 
transports, the war ships, the govern. 


ment cargo ships, the A. E. I, ang — 


even the prison camps, it has not for. 
gotten the disappointed men who haye 
been kept in the United States to do 
patrol duty on the Mexican border ang 
so have missed the great adventure. 


It is only a few of the border patro} 
who can aspire to comforts such as af. 
forded by this wee Khaki Club of Ys. 
leta which was established by the few 
American inhabitants who are imbued 
with the War Camp Community idea, 
for many are stationed at lonely oyt. 
posts many miles from a village ang 
often many miles from a railroad. Very 
small some of those detachments 
consisting of not more than fifteen or 
twenty men, with nothing to relieve 
the monotony—no movies, no ball 
games, no Y. M. or K. C. huts, no Red 
Cross Hostess Houses and no army ean. 
teens, for nothing of the sort could be 
established for the benefit of only a 
handful of men. The only people some 
of these soldiers see for weeks at a 
time, are the drivers of the great army 
trucks which bring supplies from head- 
quarters at stated intervals. 


Since the early summer, however, 
these same trucks have carried a new 
commodity—certain small green wood- 
en boxes which, after traveling 
miles thru sand storms, should feel 
quite at home in the cargo of meat and 
canned goods. These boxes bear a neat 
stencil which reads ‘‘ American Library 
Association, Mexican Border Traveling 
Library Service.’’ Books! For the bor- 
der patrol! No need te employ modern 
publicity methods here! Before the 
supply truck has made many more trips, 
all the books have been read, and ‘‘the 
public’’ is ready to send the green box 
on to the next outpost and receive a 
new one in exchange. (Of course, the 
advent of a box of books does not mean 
quite so much to the fortunate ones who 
are stationed near railroad tracks, for 
they occasionally have the rare good 
fortune to find a newspaper of current 
date thrown from a passing train.) 
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What kind of books do the green 
poxes carry? All kinds. Any one who 
reads reports of the A. L. A. War Serv- 
jee should know by this time that all 
self-respecting libraries for soldiers 
must be well stocked with Zane Grey. 
But that author shares the honors with 
many others and not all writers of fic- 
tion either. No other organization in 
the world offers so wide a variety in 
its personnel as the United States army, 
so why talk about what ‘‘the’’ soldier 
reads. A satisfaction it is indeed, to an 
A. L. A. representative to be able not 
only to distribute recreational reading, 
put also to supply technical and educa- 
tional books, both to those who previ- 
ously have had few educational advan- 
tages, and to those whose school and 


‘eollege training has been interrupted 


by their country’s call. 

The military officials are quick to 
recognize the possibilities in this li- 
brary service, and are eager to pro- 
mote it in every possible way. The en- 
listed men and officers alike are encour- 
aged to make known their hobbies and 
particular book wants, and material to 
fill those requests is sent in addition to 
the ready made fifty volume groups. 

This Traveling Library service was 
established in May of this year, with 
two headquarters—one at San Antonio, 
in charge of Miss Harriet Long, and the 
other at El Paso in charge of Miss Ethel 
McCollough, who was succeeded by 
Miss Cornelia Marvin. The El Paso dis- 
trict extends from Yuma, Arizona, east 
thru the Big Bend country of Texas. 

’ The Traveling Library does not limit 
its activities to supplying the small out- 
posts with reading matter, but books in 
large collections are sent to the estab- 
lished forts which are not otherwise 
served by the A. L. A. In those places, 
they are handled by various agencies— 
the Y. M., the K. C., the W. C. C. S., 
the Red Cross or at the direction of the 
military authorities themselves. The 
fiction and some of the non-fiction for 
these collections, large and small, is 
drawn from the gift books, but the A. 
L. A. is purchasing most of the scien- 
tific, technical and industrial books, 
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which must be up-to-date. As has been 
reported by every camp and hospital 
librarian, there is absolutely no limit 
to the range of subjects on which books 
are requested and supplied. 

The men on the border are just be- 
ginning to realize that the A. L. A. War 
Service is established for them as well 
as for the men who have taken part or 
hoped to take an active part in the 
more spectacular service overseas. As 
long as conditions in Mexico remain un- 
settled, the A. L. A. will serve a real 
purpose by maintaining the Traveling 
Library for Mexican Border Troops. 

Reba Davis, 

Assistant Organizer, Traveling Li- 

brary, Mexican Border Service. 





The Booklist. 

The A. L. A. Publishing Board an- 
nounces an increase in the subscription 
price of The Booklist from $1.00 to $1.50 
per year. State Library Commissions 
subscribing for a large number of copies 
for distribution to the libraries of their 
states have heretofore been granted a 
reduction from the regular price, but 
this concession is now withdrawn and 
Commissions are expected to pay the 
full rate without regard to the number 
of copies taken. 

This will mean that the Iowa Library 
Commission must reduce the list of li- 
braries to which the Booklist is sent 
free and ask the larger libraries of the 
state to subscribe direct for their own 
copies. This is a matter of regret but 
with a limited appropriation to pay 
the large additional amount which the 
increase would necessitate would mean 
a reduction in their service in other di- 
rections and work a hardship to smaller 
communities for which their services 
are especially intended. 

The Booklist is the most valuable 
aid to be had in book selection and 
should be in the hands of every librari- 
an and book committee in the state and 
we trust this may still be true for only 
those libraries will be omitted from the 
Commission free list which are them- 
selves able to afford the price of the 
subscription. 














A Library Campaign for the Nation’s 
Children. 


The following communication has been 
received from Miss Elva L. Bascom in 
charge of Library Cooperation for Chil- 
dren’ s Bureau. Wi'!l the libraries of 
the state please give it attention. 


The proposal made by the Children’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor last spring to start a Children’s 
Year campaign, dating from the anni- 
versary of our entry into the war, re- 
ceived this response from President 
Wilson: 

‘‘Next to the duty of doing every- 
thing possible for the soldiers at the 
front, there could be, it seems to me, 
no more patriotic duty than that of pro- 
tecting the children who constitute 
one-third of our population.’’ 

Then, after pointing to the effective 
work for child conservation started in 
England and France, in the midst of 
their stupendous task of carrying on 
the war, he concluded: 

‘*T trust that the year will not only 
see the goal reached of saving one hun- 
dred thousand lives of infants and 
young children, but that the work may 
so successfully develop as to set up cer- 
tain irreducible minimum standards for 
the health, education, and work of the 
American child.”’ 

What better way could be devised to 
show our gratitude for the fortunate 
issue of the war, and to the soldiers 
who are now returning victorious, than 
to set ourselves the task of securing for 
the children of today, who will be the 
citizens, and soldiers if need be, of to- 
morrow, these ‘‘irreducible minimum 
standards’’—health, an education that 
fits for happy, useful citizenship, and 
the freedozn from premature work 
which alone makes these important 
‘‘ehildren’s rights’’ possible. It is a 
great task, and cannot be accomplished 
within the limits of a single ‘‘Chil- 
dren’s Year,’’ nor in five of them; nor 
is it possible of accomplishment at all 
unless the help of every active force in 
organized society is enlisted. 





Not least among these forces is the 


library, by its very nature a construe. ; 


tive, educational power in the commun. 
ity, but more than that. Since the Baby 
Week and Food Conservation cam. 
paigns, if not before, it has become a 
socialized, reforming agency. The }j- 
brarian walks hand in hand with the 
teacher, the mother, the doctor ang 
nurse, and works in close cooperation 
with the other agencies for betterment 
of conditions in town, county, and 
state. Certainly without her no im. 
pertant work for the child can be effee. 
tively and permanently established. 


The Children’s Bureau recognizes 
this importance of the libraries of the 


country and is anxious to establish q — 


relationship with them which will be 
mutually helpful in working for better 
care and protection of the nation’s chil- 
dren. First in importance is the eol- 
lection of material on these subjects— 
the storehouse of information which is 
needed for reference or study of any 
worth-while subject. A list of the best 
books and pamphlets is now being pre- 
pared; it will be sent free to every li- 
brary, and the material most useful in 
the small library, unable to buy many 
books, will be indicated. Librarians are 
urged to make their collections just as 
full and well rounded as possible ; then, 
to guarantee their use, to make special 
efforts to bring them to the attention 
of mothers, doctors, nurses, midwives, 
teachers, social workers, ministers, elub 
women, and to anyone in the communi. 
ty who will carry the news to those who 
are not reached ‘direetly by the library. 
For this publicity w ork, the same meth- 
ods will be used as in similar cam- 
paigns: the bulletin board, the special 
table, the newspaper, club meetings, 
schools, ete. For these uses the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau publications best suited 
to this purpose will be furnished, also 
miniature charts, posters, and _ brief 
lists on special topies. 

Librarians are requested to make 
suggestions or to ask for cooperation 
which will fit into any special need in 
the community. The state resources 
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should be utilized to the fullest extent 

ible. In those states where the child 
welfare committees are to become per- 
manent bodies, both the Bureau and 
the libraries will naturally work in 
elose cooperation with them. 

Suggestions of methods of carrying 
on the campaign will be made by the 
Bureau through the member of the 
State Library Commission who has un- 
dertaken the service of directing the 
work. The literature to be distributed 
will be sent directly to the libraries, 
thus saving the needless task of reship- 
ment. 

Miss Mary E. Marks, Reference Li- 
brarian, of the Library Commission, 
has been appointed representative for 
Iowa of the Children’s Bureau. As a 
basis for further work she wishes to 
receive from the librarians of the 
state an account of the work already 
done. Please be prompt in sending in 
this report. 





Around the Circle. 


Since September Ist assistance in or- 
ganizing and cataloging has been given 
by the Commission organizers, Miss 
Boyer and Miss Cooper to the libraries 
at Ames (High School), Eddyville, 
Logan, Clarinda, Waverly, Estherville 
and.Coggon (High School.) 

Visits were also made by the organ- 
izers to the libraries at Logan (High 
School), Missouri Valley, Woodbine, 
Dunlap, lowa Falls, Marengo and Cen- 
tral City. 

During the same period the Seere- 
tary has visited the libraries at Colfax, 
Ames, Anamosa, Cedar Rapids, Grin- 
nell College, Montezuma, Parkersburg, 
Waterloo, Nashua, Odebolt, Lake City, 
Public and High School, Alta and Chero- 
kee. In most cases this included a con- 
ference with the library board. The 
prevalence of the quarantine reduced 
the number of visits. 
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U. 8S. Boys’ Working Reserve. 


“If the farms of the United States 
are to be worked during the year 1919, 
they will be worked chiefly through the 
boys of the U. S. Working Reserve,’’ 
says Prof. Spillman of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The farms of Iowa are facing a seri- 
ous labor shortage and to meet this sit- 
uation the boys are being mobilized by 
the Federal State Director of the Boys’ 
Working Reserve. It is planned to en- 
roll all the available boys in the state 
early in January and the help of the 
libraries is greatly needed in their en- 
rollment. 

It is believed that the libraries can 
be of special help in the following 
ways: 

(1) Publicity. 

The Librarian should thoroughly 
familiarize herself regarding the pur- 
pose, organization and work of the U. 
S. Boys’ Working Reserve, and should 
then take steps to interest in the Re- 
serve all boys in the community be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 21. 

The interest of the boys can best be 
obtained through the use of posters, by 
displaying in a conspicuous place the 
literature descriptive of the Reserve 
and the material used by the Reserve in 
enrolling, training and awarding the 
boys, by distributing among all boy 
patrons of the library pamphlets de- 
scribing the Reserve, and by such other 
appeals for volunteers as the Librarian 
may devise. 

(2) Cooperation. 

The Librarian should cooperate with 
all individuals and organizations in the 
locality that are interested in the U. S. 
Boys’ Working Reserve, especially the 
county agents and the local enrolling 
officer. 

The Librarian should prepare a list 
of all boy patrons of the library who 
are of Reserve age, and make especial 
effort to interest them and enroll them 
in the Reserve. 

As a means of interesting boys in 
the Reserve it is recommended that the 
Librarian should maintain in a conspiec- 











uous place in the library an Honor 
Roll of boys who have enrolled in the 
Reserve. This list should be consid- 
ered and kept as a part of the local 
war records. 

(3) Education. 

The Librarian should do everything 
possible to make accessible to boys the 
Farm-Craft Lessons and the supple- 
mentary readings; together with such 
courses and the accompanying reading 
as are provided or recommended by the 
Reserve for boys who have enrolled or 
may enroll in the Industrial Unit of the 
Reserve. 

While much of this material may be 
obtained free, the Library Board and 
the Librarian should make as liberal a 
purchase as possible of books that can 
be used in the vocational guidance and 
training of Reserve Boys. 

The boys who have completed a sea- 
son of service on the farm should be 
provided by the Librarian with ad- 
vanced reading material on agricul- 
tural topics and encouraged to make 
further preparation for farm service 
next season. 

(4) Welfare. 

The Librarian should provide neigh- 
boring Central Supply Camps, Train- 
ing Farms and Farm Supply Camps 
with deposits of interesting books and 
periodicals. ~ 

The Librarian should lend books to 
Reserve Boys going out of the city to 
work on farms. 

Special effort should be made to pro- 
vide boys already employed in local in- 
dustries with good literature. 

There should be close cooperation be- 
tween the Librarian and the Welfare 
Supervisors of the Boys’ Working Re- 
serve and with agencies such as 
Churches, Chambers of Commeree, etc., 
that are endeavoring to provide enter- 
tainment for Reserve Boys who are in 
neighboring Farm Supply Camps or 
Training Farms, on farms, or in fac- 
tories, and also to provide Supervis- 
ors with suggestions and material for 
recreational and _ inspirational pro- 
Vera M. Dixon. 


grams. 
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Corrections and Additions in Li 
School Graduates Employed in 
Iowa. 

The following corrections and addi. 
tions are made in the list of library 
school graduates 
April-June, 1918, number of the QUAR. 
TERLY : 

CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOr.. 

Removed—Mary Oxley, Children’s Lj. 
brarian, Cedar Rapids Publie [j. 
brary. 

Additions—Mary Frances Cox, Chil. 
dren’s Librarian, Cedar Rapids Pyb. 
lie Library. 

DREXEL INSTITUTE. 

Removed—Ora I. Smith, Assistant, 


Grinnell College. 
NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY. 


Additions—Miss Ethefk A. Baxter, State 


Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
PRATT INSTITUTE. 


Removed—Florence Dewey, Assistant, 


Waterloo Public Library. 
SAINT LOUIS PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Additions—Asenath W. Barnes, Mason 


City Publie Library. 
SIMMONS COLLEGE. 


Removed—Deane Blackshire, Assistant, 
Burlington Public Library. 
Dorothy C. Nunn, Assistant, Cedar 
Rapids Publie Library. 

Additions—Dorothy Annable, Cedar 
Rapids Public Library. . 

Elsie K. Wells, Sioux City Public Li- 
brary. 
SYRACUSE. 


Additions—Flora Hodge, Cedar Rapids 


Publie Library. 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 


Removed—Hazel C. Clark, Iowa Li- 
brary Commission, Des Moiones. 
Cora Hendee, Assistant, Couneil 
Bluffs Publie Library. 

Cornelia Plaister, Assistant, Sioux 
City Public Library. 
Additions—Emma Boyer and Eunice 


Cooper, Iowa ‘Library Commission. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Removed—Jessie E. Bishop, Assistant, 
Cedar Rapids Publie Library 
Sarah H. Griffiths, Assistant, Des 
Moines Public Library. 
Margaret Henley, Assistant, Coe Col- 
lege, Cedar Rapids. 
Betty N. Pritchett, Assistant, State 


published in the 





College Library, Ames. 
Ruth McCaughtry, Assistant, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
Lucile Ralston, Librarian, Cherokee 
Public Library. 

Additions—Kate 8. Kepler, Coe College 
Library, Cedar Rapids. 


Gertrude R. Morton, Masonic Li- 


brary, Cedar Rapids. 

Lola Shepard, State University Li- 

brary, Iowa City. 

Bessie E. Stover, State University 

Library, lowa City. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 

Removed—Eleanor Faweett, Assistant, 

Cedar Rapids Publie Library. 
Additions—Anna Dewees, Grinnell Col- 

lege Library. 

Ethel Hedenbergh, Sioux City High 

School Library. 

Elizabeth Royce, 

Library. 

Lavinia Stewart, Grinnell College Li- 

brary. 


Iowa Girls in 1918-1919 Classes. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
Elsie J. Remley, Anamosa. 
ST. LOUIS. 
Mary E. Sherwood, Ottumwa. 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 

Alice Axtell, Indianola. 
Ida Brigham, Des Moines. 
Miss Clark, Council Bluffs. 
Mary Homes, Indianola. 
Irma Molis, Muscatine. 
Erica Reipe, Davenport. 
Louise Willis, Des Moines. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
Clara M. Barnes, Albia. 
Alice A. Frost, Oskaloosa. 
Gladys Johnson, Waterloo. 
Florence O’Connell, Clinton. 
Carol J. Smith, Grinnell. 
Mignon Wyman, Des Moines. 


Waterloo Publie 








Should Be Preserved. 

A complete file of the Food News 
Notes for Public Libraries and of the 
War Library Bulletin and War Libra- 
ries should be preserved in libraries as 
a part of the war history material. 

Odd numbers of Food News Notes can 
be supplied by the Commission secre- 
tary but not of the others. 


advantage of his native land. 


‘* At length the cause for which he is 
fighting triumphs, and our soldier boy 
comes home. Is he the same man that 
went away? Can he possibly be, after 
his mind has received such a multitude 
of new and wonderful! sensations and 
impressions, after all he has seen, and 
dared, and done? Will he not be want- 
ing to develop, and expand the new 
knowledge gained? He may have picked 
up enough French to be misunderstood 
in an estaminet. No matter! He will 
probably want to learn more, if only to 
read the newspapers some French girl 
sends him. So we will provide for him 
a teaching andreading course in French. 
The books must be simple: they must 
tell of the cities he saw, the men who 
fought in the armies of victory, more 
about the curious and interesting cus- 
toms he himself observed when in 
France. When he knows somewhat of 
the language, he perhaps will want to 
know somewhat of the history of France. 
Very well; let us provide him with books 
to that end—books setting forth oppos- 
ing views, together with such sugges- 
tions and help as will enable him to 


_ arrive at just, intelligent, unprejudiced 


judgments. Very likely, having got thus 
far, he will be making comparisons be- 
tween the systems of life in his own 
country and those of France—and not 
necessarily in every particular to the 
He will 
be reading some books on economics— 
he can get them, if the service I am ad- 
vocating be adopted—and some day you 
will hear him comparing British and 
American labor ideals, discussing syndi- 
cdlism, pointing out the economic falla- 
cies of the I. W. W. program of sab- 
botage, or the madness of the Bolsheviki: 

Our returned man has traveled far, 
mentally as well as physically since he 
went for a soldier! Is he not in every 
way a better man, a more desirable citi- 
zen, a greater national asset, because of 
his awakened, responsive mind? It was 
the war that started his mental] develop- 
ment, but it was books—the kind of 
books I would like tibraraies to be re- 
sponsible for supplying these men—that 





containued it, broadening and training 
his sympathies and faculties thru his 
curiosities and interest, and, at the same 
time, thru vocational studies, making 
him a more productive individual factor 
in national wealth and power.’’ 

The University, The University Library 
and the Returned Soldier by John 
Ridington—The Idbrary Journal, 
November, 1918. 





United War Work Campaign. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion machinery used in Iowa for the 
United War Work campaign was so 
well organized that little help was 
needed from the other organizations 
and the campaign passed so quietly 
that librarians had little to do in many 
places but to walk up to the banks and 
pay their own contributions. 

The American Library Association 
was represented in the Central Commit- 
. tee by Mr. Johnson Brigham and Mr. 
Henry L. Adams and on the Woman’s 
Advisory Committee by Miss Julia A. 
Robinson. Some talks on the subject 
were given by Miss Robinson but the 
quarantine greatly reduced the speak- 
ing schedule. 

A general letter was sent by Mr. 
Brigham and Miss Robinson to the li- 
brarians of the state urging their co- 
operation in the local work and this 


we are sure was given. Iowa’s response 


was $6,180,000.00 being about 134 per 
eent of the original quota of $4,610,- 
000.00. 





Libraries and the Quarantine. 

Publie Libraries in many places have 
been entirely closed by the quarantine 
of the town. In many others reading 
rooms only have been closed and crowds 
at the desks prohibited. 

The latter would seem to be the wis- 
er procedure as books are not consid- 
ered germ carriers and care can be tak- 
en to disinfect those known to come 
from homes where the influenza exists. 


’ State College Library : 





* | Library News of the State | ; 


Ames—The following changes have 
taken place in the assistants of the © 
Resignations. 

Miss Robina Rae to accept a position — 
with the American Red Cross, Migs 





‘Grace Smith to teach, Miss Elizabeth 


Bailey to marry Mr. Paul W. Dixon of © 
Des Moines, Miss Marie Rees to accept 
a fellowship in botany, and Miss Betty 
Pritchett to take charge of the Hospi- 
tal Library at Camp Pike, Arkansas, 
Miss Laura Tones, Miss Marcuerite 
Welch and Mrs. Gail Gerth, all of Deg 
Moines, Miss Maude Montgomery, 
Graettinger and Miss Mary Clyde of 
Osage have been appointed to positions. 

Ames—Publie Library—Miss Kittie 
B. Freed, who was granted a leave of 
absence for government work in Wash- 
ington, has again taken up her duties 
in the publie library. 

Carroll—Mrs. C. W. Bruner, an as- 
sistant in the library for a number of 
months, passed away in October. 

Cedar Fal!s—Miss Mary O. Stuart 
has been appointed to earry on the li- 
brary work during the absence of Miss 
Eunice Overman, who has been granted 
an extended leave of absence. 

Cedar Falls—State Teachers’ College 
—Miss Ethel Baxter, a graduate of 
New York State Library School, is a 
new assistant in the college library. 

Central City—Miss Olive Toms, li- 
brarian, has resigned to accept a busi- 
ness position and Mrs. Lynn Strait has 
been elected to fill the vacaney. 

Cherokee—On Library Day of Food 
Conservation week, a special window 
display was made of food conservation 
material and posters in one of the prom- 
inent stores on Main Street. In the 
making of the posters Miss Gibbons 
was generously assisted by Mr. Kline, 
the artist. 

Mrs. E. C. Herrick, a member of the 
Library board, died in October. 

Clarinda—Miss Harriet Foster has — 


been selected to fill the vacancy caused 
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_ py the resignation of Miss Irene Bur- 
well as librarian. 

Clarion—Mrs. Anna Nagle has re- 
signed her position as librarian of the 

lic library to accept a business posi- 
tion with the Great Western Railroad. 
The vacancy has been filled by the elec- 
tion of Mrs. B. P. Birdsall, as librarian. 

Clinton—Miss Marie Welsh has been 
elected to serve as assistant during the 
absence of Miss Florence O’Connell at 
the Wisconsin Library School. 

Council Bluffs—Every Thursday eve- 
ning the women of Council Bluffs are 
invited to the library club room where 
eurrent events are discussed and recent 
books reviewed. Part of this work is 
presented by the women themselves and 
part by the members of the library 
staff. Both interest and attendance are 
on the increase. 

Davenport—Miss Grace D. Rose has 
been given a three months’ leave of ab- 
sence for camp library work at Camp 
Bowie, Texas. 

Des Moines—Camp Dodge—Mr. Guy 
N. Powers of Burlington has been ap- 
pointed assistant in charge of the camp 
library. 

Des Moines—Camp Dodge—Base 
Hospital—Miss Helen MecRaith of Iowa 
City succeeds Miss Blanch Watts as 
librarian of the Base Hospital Library. 

Des Moines—Drake University—Dr. 
0. H. Longwell, a former president of 
the University, has presented the Uni- 
versity Library with his own private 
library consisting of one thousand vol- 
umes. 

Des Moines—Public Library—Miss 
Esther Ihrig of the 1918 class of the 
Wisconsin Summer Library School, has 
become an assistant in the reference 
department. Miss Ihrig was employed 
for two and one-half years in the Osh- 
kosh (Wisconsin) Public Library. 

A new branch of the Publie Library 
of one thousand books has been opened 
at the Roadside Settlement House. 

The Drake University branch of the 
Publie Library has recently been moved 
into the library building of Drake Uni- 


versity, though there is no consolida- 
tion of the two libraries. 

Miss Mary Yanke, for three years an 
assistant in the Des Moines Public Li- 
brary, was married on October 8th, to 
Mr. John L. Connell of Des Moines. 


Des Moines—State Library—Miss Le- 
vinia Steele, cataloguer in the State Li- 
brary, has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence to assist in the Mexican Border 
Traveling Library Service at El Paso, 
Texas. 

Eddyville—Mrs. Bird Kussart has be- 
come librarian of the public library. 

Eldon—Miss Jessie Alford, librarian 
at Eldon for a number of years, was 
married to Mr. J. T. Anderson of Fair- 
field, Iowa, on September 10th. Miss 
Ethel Conrad has been elected to suc- 
ceed her. 

Grinnell — College Library — Miss 
Vera Rock of Waterloo has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the college library. 

Grundy Center—-The Library Board 
has suffered a loss of two members by 
Spanish Influenza—Mr. V. H. Wilson 
and Dr. W. R. Linn. 

Lcgan—By the resignation of Miss 
Mary Rice, Miss Winifred MeCoid be- 
comes librarian of the public library. 

Manchester—During the first week 
in December an exhibit of wool saving 
posters made by the children of the 
Central School was held in the public 
library. 

Marengo—The Publie Library has re- 
ceived a gift of books from Mr. G. M. 
Shaw of Chicago with which to start a 
collection in memory of his father, J. 
G. Shaw, and his sister, Nina Shaw 
Farquahar. Further additions will be 
made from time to time by Mr. Shaw. 
The elder Mr. Shaw was a member of 
the library board between 1905 and 
1907 and was always interested in the 
welfare of the library. 

Marion—Miss Katherine Pierce, who 
has acceptably served as librarian for 
a number of years has tendered her 
resignation to attend the library school 
at Riverside, California. No suecessor 
has been appointed. 


Marshalltown—Miss Irene Eason, an 
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assistant in the library for a number of 
years, has resigned to take a business 
position. No successor has_ been 
elected. 

Mason City—A new ane of the 
Public Library has been opened in the 
Jefferson School building in a room 
built and planned for the library. The 
collection at present consists of five 
hundred volumes. 

Miss Helen Taylor has been obliged 
by ill health to resign her position as 
ceataloger. Miss Annie Allen, who was 
granted a leave of absence for work at 
the State University, will take her po- 
sition in charge of the circulating de- 
partment with the beginning of the 
new year. 

Nashua—Charles R. Wallis, trustee 
of the Nashua Public Library, after a 
few days’ illness of pneumonia, died 
at his home in Nashua, October twenty- 
fourth. From its beginning Mr. Wallis 
showed a strong interest in the library. 
After accepting the position of library 
trustee he carried his full share of the 
work the office required. His position 
as editor of the Nashua Post gave 
him opportunity to render continual 
assistance to the-library, and he used 
this opportunity in every helpful way. 

After a recent visit to Nashua, Mr. 
and Mrs. Max Friend of Chicago, for- 
mer residents of Nashua, sent a check 
for $150.00 for the purchase of books 
for the library. 

Sheldon—Miss Margaret McCandless 
who has acceptably served as librarian 
for the past five years, has tendered her 
resignation to accept a business posi- 
tion. Mrs. Electa McIntire has been 
appointed to fill the position. 

Sioux City—By reason of the in- 
ereased cost of living, the Board of 
Library Trustees of Sioux City, at a 
meeting on October 4th, increased the 
salaries of the staff 10 per cent until 
the close of the current fiscal year. 
This inerease is in addition to regular 
increases granted at the beginning of 
the present fiscal year, April Ist. 


Owing to the increasing demands 
made upon the branches it has been 
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necessary to add another staff member : 


to the Branch Department, and Migg> 


Elsie K. Wells, Simmons 1910, for some _ ; 


time connected with the Somme 
Mass., Public Library, and more recent. — 
ly reference librarian, University of 
North Dakota, has been added to the 
staff. 
Miss Georgie Luktemeyer has re © 
signed her position as children’s }j. 
brarian to become assistant in the 
Mexican Border Traveling Library 
Service at San Antonio, Texas. 

Traer—Miss Ainsley Law has been 
elected librarian to fill the vae 
caused by the resignation of Miss Mar. 
ion Hutt, who goes to Canada to ae. 
cept a business position. 

Waterloo—Miss Bessie Davis of Cher. 
okee and Miss Erminie Rock of Water. 
loo have become assistants in the Pyb- 
lic Library. 

Woodbine—Mrs. Belle H. True hag 
been elected librarian to fill the vaean- 
ey caused by Miss Van Scoy’s resigna- 
tion. 





Mrs. Leta Towner Pierce. 

Mrs. Leta Towner Pierce, daughter of 
Mrs. H. M. Towner, member of the Iowa - 
Library Commission and president: of 
the Corning Library Board, died at her 
home in Meeker, Colorado, on November 
16th. She was a graduate of the State 
University of Iowa, and of Pratt Li- 
brary School and was branch librarian 
in the Public Library at Seattle 1912 
1915. 





A List of French Books. 


’R. S. Galer, a member of the library 

board at Mount Pleasant, has com 
piled a list of French books in English 
translations for the use of the M 
Pleasant Public Library. The list 
cludes three hundred titles in drama, 
fiction, history and criticism. 

Space will not permit the publication 
of this list in the Quarterly but’ 
copy may be obtained by application 
the Secretary of the Library Commit 
sion. 
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